





























“She would never do anything to contradict him again ”—p. 467. 
TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “DE PROFUNDIS,” “SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 


dln Ais 
Cuapter VII.—TuHE TOBACCO-STOPPER. 
Y. some time after Alice’s wedding a singular | looked upon her more as a friend than a servant. 
sensation of dulness seemed to reign in the | Frequently when I entered a room I almost seemed 
house. From my early childhood I had been accus- | to think that Alice would be found in it, and I felt 


tomed to her presence, and, as I before stated, I | something like a disappointment when I discovered 
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she was not, By degrees, however, this feeling faded 
away, partly by the effect of time, and partly from 
being frequently in communication with Martha, the 
clever, handy girl who took Alice’s place. 

Although we had promised Alice to pay her a visit 
as soon as we thought she had had sufficient time to 
get settled in her new home, it was fully six weeks 
after her wedding- before we kept our promise. This 
did not in any manner arise from want of interest in 
our old servant, but a severe attack of illness had 
confined my mother to the house for several weeks. 
At last she was perfectly recovered, and one fine 
morning we started off to Lambeth. We had little 
difficulty in finding the address, and fortunately Alice 
was at home. She appeared delighted to see us, and 
asked us into her little parlour. After some pre- 
liminary conversation, she proposed showing us over 
her house, which she evidently did with all the pride 
of a young wife starting in housekeeping. Although 
she attempted to conceal it as much as possible, to 
do her justice, she had every reason to be proud of 
her house. It was in every respect a perfect model of 
neatness and good order. In the whole six rooms it 
contained not a thing seemed out of its place—at 
least, so I thought till I re-entered the parlour, when 
I noticed a tobacco-stopper lying on the chimney- 
piece. 

“ Alice,” I said to her, “I have at last found you 
in fault. I have been looking in vain for something 
to object to in your house, and now I have found 
it.” 

« And what may that be?” asked Alice. 

“Not only do I object to the tobacco-stopper lying 
on the chimney-piece, but from that I judge that 
your fault goes further, dnd that you allow smoking.” 

(I should here mention that in those days smoking 
was by no means as common a habit as it is at 
present, and many women, even of the working 
classes, objected to the smell of tobacco.) 

“But what would you do if you were in my place, 
miss?” said Alice, 

“ You always told me,” I replied, “that you could 
not bear the smell of tobacco; and if so, you should 
be mistress in your own house. If your husband will 
smoke, insist upon his smoking out of doors.” 

“Bachelor’s wives and maiden’s husbands are 
oftener talked of than met,” said Alice, laughing. 
“Take my word for it, miss, if you were in my place 
you would do as I am doing, and allow your husband 
to smoke indoors rather than out.” 

«At any rate, Alice, I would not give in without 
a struggle for it,’ I said; “ that would be unwomanly, 
indeed.” 

“So I thought, miss, and I did make a struggle 
for it, and a good lesson it taught me.” 

“Let us hear it, Alice,” said my mother. 

Alice now commenced the history of the tobacco- 
stopper, which, as nearly as I can recollect, was as 
follows :— 











On their return home after the week’s trip into 
the country, which they had made after their wed. 
ding, Morgan went the following day to his work, 
When he came back in the evening, he brought with 
him some tobacco in a small tin canister, and two 
pipes! and a little later, without asking permission 
of his wife, he commenced smoking. Alice put up 
with it that evening quietly enough. True, she felt 
strongly inclined to rebel, but the idea of quarrelling 
with her husband the first day of their starting in 
housekeeping appeared so repugnant, that she sat 
quietly by conversing with him as if the tobacco 
smoke, to which she really had a strong aversion, 
was perfectly indifferent to her. The next evening 
Morgan repeated the offence, and Alice again put up 
with it in silence, although feeling more strongly 
inclined to object to it than on the previous occasion. 
The third evening Morgan brought home with him 
his friend Parkinson, who had acted as groomsman 
at the wedding, and whose appearance, as I before 
mentioned, had made so unfavourable an impression 
on me. They talked together over business matters 
for some time, and then Morgan proposed that they 
should have a glass of beer, and Alice was sent to 
the public-house to procure it. On her return home, 
to her intense annoyance, she not only found Morgan 
smoking, but Parkinson as well. She now became 
fairly angry, and would willingly have remonstrated 
with Morgan on his behaviour, but the idea came 
before her how scandalous any altercation with her 
husband so soon after their marriage would appear 
in the eyes of a stranger, and she controlled her 
temper, although the atmosphere of the room, from 
the quantity of tobacco smoke in it, at last began to 
assume an opal tint. 

It was near midnight before Parkinson left, and 
Alice put off remonstrating with her husband till the 
next day. On the morrow Morgan went early to his 
work, and Alice began to put her house in order, and 
in no very good humour was she while so employed. 
The reader may possibly admit that she had just 
cause for her anger, for every article in the room, 
curtains and all, seemed impregnated with tobacco 
smoke, Although generally of a most. placable, ami- 
able:disposition, Alice, when her anger was aroused, 
had a temper of her own—and a determined one 
too. She argued that if she and Morgan were to 
live happily together, the better plan would be— 
even at the cost of a little altercation—to arrange 
in what manner they were to live. She was, she 
mentally argued, perfectly ready to submit to her 
husband, and be to him a faithful, dutiful, obedient 
wife ; but at the same time it was a duty on his yart 
not to indulge at home in a habit which was posi- 
tively repugnant to her, and that without the least 
affectation of delicacy on her part. No, she was re- 
solved. She would speak seriously to him, and neither 
blandishments nor prayers should induce her to alter 
her resolution. 
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The evening came, and John took out his tobacco 
canister and pipes. 

“ John, dear,” said Alice, ‘I don’t want to offend 
you, and, indeed, I will try all I can to please you. 
At the same time the smell of tobacco makes me 
feel ill, and you would greatly oblige me by not 
smoking indoors.” 

«Where am I to smoke, then ?” said Morgan. 

“Where you please, dear, but not here,” answered 
Alice. ‘“ Or why cannot you give over the habit? I 
am sure I would give over any habit that was dis- 
pleasing to you.” 

“ But I can’t give it over,” said Morgan, somewhat 
angrily. ‘It’s second nature to me; it’s almost like 
bread and meat, and I won’t give it over.” Then 
seeing Alice look angrily at him, he continued, “I 
tell you what it is, Alice, if you wish to try which of 
us is to be master in the house, you may as well 
begin at once, and we will make my smoking the 
subject to try it by.” 

“I don’t wish to have any quarrel with you, 
John,” said Alice; “we may each be determined on 
having our own way without any words about it. 
Smoke every evening if you please, only let’s under- 
stand each other first. To avoid quarrels, when you 
smoke I’ll go and sit in my bedroom till you’ve done, 
and let’s see who’ll go on the longest.” So saying 
she left the room, nor did she return to her husband, 
who.continued smoking, again that evening. 

The next day Alice pursued the same system, and 
she began to flatter herself that she should in the 
end conquer. She knew her husband loved her, and 
something whispered in her ear that he would give 
way the third evening. This idea occurred to her so 
frequently during the day, that she ardently wished 
for the evening which was to witness her triumph, 
and put an end to the dispute with her husband. At 
last the clock told her that it was time for Morgan 
to return from his work, and so certain was she of 
success, that by way of not wounding his pride, she 
resolved to meet him with a happy smiling face. 
Morgan, however, came not, and Alice again looked 
at her clock, and tried to persuade herself that it 


pared his breakfast for him, which he ate without 
speaking, his silence this time evidently not arising 
from ill-humour, but from a severe headache from 
which he was suffering. To say the truth, Alice was 
not altogether sorry for the headache, as she thought 
it would be a good lesson for him. She now looked 
forward to what the evening might bring forth, as 
he would be certain, she thought, this time at any 
rate, to return home early, and then she would argue 
with him on the folly of his behaviour. 

Alice was again doomed to be disappointed. 
Morgan did not come home one jot earlier than the 
night before, and then in the same half-inebriated 
state, and (if possible) in a worse temper. He now 
scolded her severely for keeping him waiting at the 
door, although she had certainly opened it the 
moment after he had knocked; and then scowling 
sullenly at her, he sought his room without further 
conversation passing between them. 

After Morgan had left home the following morn- 
ing, Alice sat down in her chair, indulged herself in 
a good cry, and afterwards determined she would 
succumb. She now went more briskly about her 
household duties, and when the day passed over, to 
her great satisfaction Morgan came home at his 
regular hour. Little conversation passed between 
them at the tea-table; but when their meal was 
over, and Alice had removed the tea-things, she 
opened the cupboard door and took from a shelf the 
tobacco canister and pipes, and placed them on the 
table. Morgan looked at her for a moment with an 





expression of intense delight on his countenance, and 
was evidently about to speak, when she interrupted 
him by taking something from her pocket wrapped 
in paper, which she placed in his hand, saying that 
it was a pledge from her that she would never do 
anything to contradict him again. 

Morgan opened the paper, and found it to contain 
the tobacco-stopper which I had noticed on the 
chimney-piece. 

“And so, miss,” said Alice, in conclusion, “ you 
see the wisest thing I could do was to give way. I 





am now used to the smell of tobacco, and care no- 


was too fast. A quarter of an hour more, and still | thing about it. I know my husband enjoys his pipe, 
she saw nothing of Morgan. She now began to get | and while he enjoys it I know he is at home; and 
frightened, and hour after hour passed, and yet her | beyond that, I believe he loves me better than ever 


husband did not return. 

It was fully eleven o’clock when Morgan came 
home, Alice, who had taken up the candle to light 
him, was on the point of remonstrating with him on 
his behaviour, but she could not utter a word, for 
not only was he three parts tipsy, but there was a 
scowling, vindictive look of ill-humour on his counte- 
nance which positively alarmed her. Fortunately he 
said nothing, but snatching the candle from her 
hand, he went up to his bedroom. 

The next day Alice’s determination to keep up the 
quazrel with her husband had softened considerably 
—still pride would not let her give way. She pre- 








| for having given way to him, and that’s worth a 


whole cloud of tobacco to any woman who really 
loves her husband.” 

I was obliged to admit, malgré moi, that Alice had 
acted wisely. 

“ And now,” said my mother to her, “ tell me who 


| that Parkinson is who stood groomsman at your 
| wedding.” 


“Well, ma’am,” said Alice, “I can’t say I like 
him much, but he’s a great favourite of John’s. He 
was formerly in business as a builder, and I believe 
became a bankrupt. He’s very plausible in manner, 
and knows how to address himself very well indeed. 
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He talks about money to John as if he could earn it} Parkinson, however, hasn’t the money to begin with, 
to any amount whenever he pleased; but for all! and he has told John that he shall have half the 


that I’m certain his housekeeping is very poor.” 

“ How is it that he is such a favourite with your 
husband ?” inquired my mother. 

“Tl tell you honestly all,” said Alice. ‘“ The fact 
is John has few faults, but among them is being 
very ambitious, and he’s always saying how he should 
like to get on in the world. I tried to persuade him 
that we’ve nothing whatever to complain of—in fact, 
that we ought to be content. He can always earn 
good wages, and they’ve made him foreman of the 
shop he works in. But you see he’s got more than 
a hundred pounds of the money his mother left, and 
he says he don’t like to let it remain idle, although 
I tell him he ought to look upon it as something set 
by for a rainy day.” 

* Still,” said my mother, “that does not account 
for the friendship your husband has for him.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Alice; “but you see Parkin- 
son knows the money my husband’s got, and he’s 
always proposing to him that they should enter into 
partnership together, and take sub-contracts, as he 
calls them. And then he’s always pointing out 
examplee of people who have got on in that way. 
There’s one man he tells him of that’s now worth a 
million of money, and when he began life he was 
obliged to borrow a few pounds to buy a bag of car- 
penter’s tools. And another man, who had nothing 
but a pickaxe and a spade, and was foreman to 
a gang of navvies, that’s now a member of Parlia- 
ment.” 

“But has this man any money of his own that he 
proposes going into partnership with your husband, 
or is he a skilled workman?” asked my mother. 

“ Well, ma’am, I don’t think he’s a workman at all; 
he calls himself a master. He seems to know a little 
of everything, and not much of any. And as to 
money, I don’t believe he’s got a five pound note in 
the world—though to do him justice he never boasts 
about having any. He always says he’s got plenty 
of credit, which he could put to John’s capital; and 
if any two fellows started together with a hun- 
dred pounds ready money, they might easily get 
credit for two hundred more. I don’t know how it 
will all end, ma‘am, but I’m sure I hope for the 
best. One thing, however, I’m glad to say, John’s 
got a good clear head of his own, and is not likely 
to enter into any speculation unless he sees his way 
tolerably weil, so I’m comparatively easy about it.”’ 

“Then,” said my mother, “he is entertaining the 
idea of going into partnership with Parkinson ?” 

“Not altogether at present, ma’am; but there is 
one thing they talk of entering into together, only 
John doesn’t quite like giving up his place in the 
shop he is in, though I think it’s very likely to come 
to it. You see, a Government contractor has taken 


some work at Woolwich, and offered Parkinson a 
portion of the carpentry work if he'd like to have it. 
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profits if he’ll find the money, and that he will make 
him foreman of the works, so that he would have 
everything under his own control, and also draw better 
wages than he does at the shop he’s nowin. You 
see, ma’am, it’s a very tempting thing, and if John 
accepts it, it may turn out for good after all. Still, 
‘one swallow don’t make a summer,’ and I don’t 
much like John’s giving up his present shop.” 

“T sincerely hope,” said my mother, “ that it may 
turn out for the best, Alice. It’s a subject I can 
give no opinion upon, as your husband must know 
far better what is advantageous for him than I can, 
He is evidently a shrewd, clever, industrious man, 
and you are a good, industrious wife, Alice. And 
with these two elements it would be hard indeed if 
you do not manage to get on in the world.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

On our reaching home after the visit to Alice we 
were informed by the servant that my father was 
conversing in the drawing-room with a gentleman 
who had called on him. We were somewhat sur- 
prised at the information, as during the hours of 
business my father made a point of receiving any 
one who visited him either in the warehouse or the 
counting-house, and for him to be in the drawing- 
room during the busy hours of the afternoon was a 
most unusual occurrence. We inquired the visitor's 
name, and the servant gave one we had never heard 
before—in fact, it was difficult to distinguish what 
it was. The reason of this, however, we understood 
when she told us the gentleman was a foreigner, and 
spoke but very little English, My mother and I 
glanced at each other’s faces, wondering who the 
mysterious visitor could be. But if my curiosity on 
the subject was great, my mother’s was still greater, 
for as we went up-stairs, on passing the drawing-room 
door, she opened it. “Oh! I beg your pardon, my 
dear,” she said to my father. 

She was about closing the door, when my father 
called to her to come in; and although I was not 
directly included in the invitation, my curiosity in- 
duced me to enter also. My father was at the time 
seated on the sofa, and the stranger on a chair nearly 
in front of him; and who should it prove to be but 
M. Dubarry, the attaché to the French Embassy. 

He rose to receive us with the manners and grace 
of a perfect gentleman, and taking up his hat, pre- 
pared to leave the room, but my father requested he 
would remain. We now all seated ourselves—my 
mother on a chair near our visitor, and I on the sofa 
by my father. 

The attaché was the first to speak. He gallantly 
said that although his visit was solely to M. Le- 
vesque, to ask him some particulars respecting the 
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silk trade which the Ambassador wished to obtain, 
he was zlad he had also the gratification of meeting 
us, a pleasure he had hardly anticipated. 

The conversation now assumed a lively tone, touch- 
ing the events which had occurred at the Embassy. 
He inquired whether we had enjoyed ourselves there. 
Of course we told him that we had, and that we had 
been highly delighted with our reception. 


“T am pleased to hear you sayso,” hesaid. “ His 


Excellency intends giving another party in the course | 
of a few weeks, and as it is part of my duty to sub- | 


mit to him a list of those to be invited, I shall have 
much pleasure in putting down your names. By-the- 
bye, Mr. Levesque,” he added, “are there not many 
French families in this district ?” 

Had M. Dubarry been anxious to obtain the 
good will of my father and had looked around him 
for some subject which should place him in the most 
favourable light possible, he could not have touched 
on one more perfectly to his taste than that he had 
brought forward, Singularly enough, since Alice’s 
marriage my father’s interest in all things connected 
with his favourite hobby had seemed greatly to de- 
cline. In fact, it almost appeared as if the present 
of the French Bible he had induced me to make her 
had severed thecontinuity between him and his hobby. 
The present moment, however, proved that I was 
utterly mistaken, for the sudden vivacity with which 
he now took up the subject showed that it had been 
dormant in him—nothing more. He told the attaché 
that there were still many descendants of honourable 
Huguenot families to be found in Spitalfields, True, 
in many instances, they had sadly degenerated from 
their ancestors. He could point out, he said, listless, 
idle, drunken men, bearing names that any noble- 
man might have been proud of, who, by their besotted 
habits and indifference to the race from which they 
sprang were utterly ignorant of their fathers’ origin, 
and, for all they knew, might have been as indigenous 
to England as the Smiths or the Jones. 

“And all this sad change has occurred within the 
last forty or fifty years,” continued my father. 


“When I was a boy, nothing was more frequent | 


than to find the French language used in families as 
the medium of communication between them, while 
with the outdoor world they conversed in English. 
And now, I do not believe it would be possible to 
find a dozen men, less than seventy years of age, 
who could put three French sentences together.” 

The attaché, who seemed somewhat surprised at 
my father’s warmth, inquired why he and other men 
of education, who doubtless were numerous in the 
neighbourhood, did not attempt to form some society 
to inculcate in the minds of those degenerate des- 
cendants of such worthy families the propriety of 
adopting a different method of life. 

“Alas! it would be useless,” said my father. “The 
evil has taken too deep root among them, and the 
pothouse has now far greater attractions than any 


| subject we might bring before them, however worthy 


|it might be of their attention. All the charac- 
teristics of our origin are rapidly fading away,” con- 
tinued my father. ‘“ When I was a child we had in 
the neighbourhood no fewer than five chapels in 
which the service used to be performed in French. 
Now, alas! there is not one, and we should be obliged 
to go so far westward to find a place of worship in 
the language I have been accustomed to from my 
youth, that we are compelled, in spite of ourselves, 
to attend the English service in Spitalfields Church.” 

“ Still, my dear,” put in my mother, “ we have no 
reason to complain. The service there is admirably 
performed, and the minister a most worthy man, 
and we ought not to object on account of the service 
being conducted in English.” 

“God forbid, my dear, that I should think our 
prayers to the Almighty would be efficacious in the 
French language only. That would far too closely 
resemble a papistical doctrine to suit my Huguenot 
views. At the same time I say again, I should 
prefer the service being in French. I am afraid 
you will think [ am rather bigoted,” he continued, 
addressing our visitor, “but when a man in his 
youth has been taught to offer up his prayers in one 
language, it is difficult to train his thoughts to 
worship in another. Then again, my father used to 
take great interest in the question. He was one of 
those who in the last century started the subscrip- 
tion for building the first French chapel for the 
descendants of our Huguenot fathers. Often and 
often have I heard him describe with great relish the 
opening of that chapel. Although his modesty in- 
duced him somewhat to conceal the fact, I have 
heard that it was principally through his efforts that 
the money was raised. He went himself from house 
to house to collect it from the weavers who were 
of French origin. He added penny to penny, and 
shilling to shilling as he received them. So small 
were the contributions at the commencement, that 
had he not been upheld by God, his courage would 
have sunk, and he would have abandoned the work. 
However, he continued his labours, and at last the 
| little cloud of offerings which had hitherto been no 
| bigger than the palm of a man’s hand, increased to 
a great size, and when he and his brother workers 
had collected the sum of £800, they commenced 
building the chapel. Its dedication took place on 
the first day of December, 1765. But, alas! scarcely 
sixty years had passed when, from intermarriages 
| and other circumstances, the French element had so 
| completely died out among its worshippers that the 
chapel was sold, though I am happy to say it is still 
| employed as a school-house. 

“We have had established in Spitalfields for 
several generations a Norman Society,” continued my 
father, “the members of which are all descended from 
| ancestors who formerly resided in that province. It 
is a sort of charitable or benevolent institution among 
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ourselves, and of no great interest to the world at 
large; still among its minutes may occasionally be 
found some curious information respecting Norman 
families.” 

“Possibly,” said the attaché, “some day I may 
ask you to assist me in tracing out some information 
on the subject. Might I rely on your” 

“Certainly,” said my father; “and with the 
greatest possible willingness. But may I ask if it is 
in relation to your own family in any way?” 

“To a certain degree it is,” 
“That is to say, it relates to a half cousin of mine, 
But, however, I will not trouble you with the parti- 
culars now. I know he was interested in some 
questions he wished to clear up with regard to his 





family, though I forget at this moment what they | 


were. I shall be writing to him soon, and then I 
will mention to him your kind offer.” 








At last my mother seized the opportunity to ask 





who was the colonel in the Guards who had been 
introduced to me. On this subject he was hardly 
so much at home as on the others. All he knew of 
him was that he was the only son of a baronet, Sir 
Thomas Morpeth, an enormously wealthy man, pos- 
sessed of large estates in the North of England, 
Their town mansion was in Grosvenor Square. At 
the time of the ball the baronet had been confined 
to his house by a fit of gout, but that his wife had 


, been present. 


After again reverting to the subject of the next 
ball which was to be given at the Embassy, and 
assuring us that our names would be placed on the 
list of those to be invited, M. Dubarry took up 
his hat to leave, first saying a few words to my 
father on business, which I did not understand, and 
which would not be so interesting to the reader as 
that which will shortly follow. 

(To be continued.) 





THE MAN WHO BEGGED FOR THE LORD’S BODY. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A.. AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. 


“This man went unto Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus.”—Luke xxiii. 52, 


WHE first gleaming of the morning’s 
|| sun, after a night of tempest and of 
\ gloom—the first flower of spring, 
iy; after a long winter-time of wind and 
)) frost—the first drop of genial rain, 
sien: a long season of withering drought—fairer, 
more refreshing, more comforting than all these, 
is this simple line: * This man went unto Pilate, 
and begged the body of Jesus.” 

This is the first break in the dark story of the 
crucifixion of our Lord—the first ray that begins 
to glimmer in that awful scene. All hitherto had 
been black—murder, blasphemy, cruelty, have up 
to this point thrust themselves before our eyes. 
Jesus is forsaken; his body is pierced; his life 
has departed. But the night has spent itself; 
Joseph’s appearance before Pilate is a sign that 
Jesus is not forgotten of God. His body is 
precious—“ dust to dust, and ashes to ashes,” is not 
to be his lot; the Holy One is not about to see 
corruption ; and this is just the first grey glimmer- 
ing of light after the crucifixion, which brightens 
more and more, until the perfect day—until the 
resurrection morn, when Jesus leaveth the grave, 
and, a living man, is no more to be numbered or 
sought amongst the dead ! 

I. The position of Joseph ; 

II. His personal love to Christ; and 

III. The development of that love, are to form 
the subject of our consideration now. 

Let us look first at the position of Joseph. He 





That he was a disciple we are especially told by 





St. John (xix. 38)—“ And after this Joseph of 
Arimathea being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly 
for fear of the Jews.” It was Joseph’s happiness 
to be a disciple of Jesus ; it was his shame that he 
did not come forth and manifest himself “for fear 
of the Jews.” The Spirit of God has put much 
on record that is in his favour. He was a good 
man and just, wholly unlike the wretched Pharisees 
and Sadducees with whom he was associated, and 
who were as dishonest as they were vile. He was 
amongst them, but he was not of them—a solitary 
wheat grain amid the chaff, a single speck of metal 
amid the dross. 

Moreover, he was one who had entirely kept 
himself untainted by the murder of the Lord— 
“the same had not consented to the counsel and deed 
of them.” There was no blood upon the hands of 
the man who was honoured to lay Jesus in the 
tomb. 

And once again, he was of those who waited for 
“the kingdom of God;” he was one of that band 
of which the venerable Simeon who was looking 
for the consolation of Israel was another, whose 
minds were filled with expectations of the coming 
of the Messiah, and whose hearts longed for his 
appearing on earth. 

This is what the Spirit tells us of his spiritual 
state; but we are told what his worldly cir- 
cumstances were also: he held a high position; 


| he was a rich man; he was a man of mark and 


note; and although it would be beneath the pen 
was a true but an imperfect disciple of the Lord. | 


of inspiration to record the highest honours of 


| man for their own sake, or to tell us of his golden 
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piles for their own intrinsic worth, still, that pen 
minutely tells us that Joseph of Arimathea had 
the world’s money and the world’s rank, because 
these things had to do with Jesus and with his 
people. The Saviour must “make his grave with | 
the rich in his death;” and the Saviour’s people 
must learn a lesson from that Joseph, in whose 
tomb he lay. 

Such was the position of Joseph of Arimathea, | 
and now what about 

II. His personal love to Christ ? 

That he loved Jesus personally, who can doubt ? | 
True, like Nicodemus, he had not the boldness 
to take a prominent stand. Daylight discipleship | 
was for a long time too strong for his spiritual | 


| 


have mingled our breath with his in a common 
atmosphere, what can I argue but love, when 1 
read that “this man went unto Pilate, and begged 
_ the body of Jesus 2?” 


III. Let us now, in the third place, see the de- 
velopment of this personal love, as brought out in 
Joseph’s daring to beg the body of the Lord. 

The boldness and self-denial of rea! love are 
brought before us here. For, in the first place, 
Joseph staked his life—he ventured his living 
body to get possession of Christ’s dead one. 
So intense was the hatred of the Jews, so bent 
were they upon loading Jesus with shame of 
every kind, that it was as much as Joseph’s life 
was worth to hazard such a petition as he makes 


vision; the twilight suited his weak human eyes ; ‘here. Let us remember that this was no obscure 
but he must have loved the Lord himself, or he| man, whose deeds might pass unnoticed—who 
would never have cared to minister to his murdered | was too insignificant for vengeance; he was a 
body—to one who in the eyes both of the Romans | counsellor, a rich man—one whose decided step 








and the Jews had died a malefactor’s—a _blas- 
phemer’s death. 

I argue much for Joseph’s love from this simple | 
fact—that “he begged the body” of the Lord. | 
Apart from all other points, this simple fact speaks | 
volumes in itself. What but personal love makes 
us cling so tenaciously to the body from which the 
life has fled; to the body, from which we will not part 
unless we are compelled? Sincerityis here—’twere 
ghastly cheating to play the hypocrite with the 
dead. What was there here to win the admiration, 
to excite the covetousness of the natural man, so 
that he should wish to possess the body of Jesus ? 
The worn limbs, the attenuated frame, the blood- 
stained and sorrow-marred visage of the Lord, 
were no attractive picture to Joseph, upon which 
to look—were no rich possession, if he were fond | 
of wealth. 

What did Joseph want with the body of the 
Lord? what moved him to risk the wrath of his 
countrymen, and the suspicion of the Romans, by 
begging this perilous possession? What but 
love? Love wanted that body to embalm it in 
costliest spices, and enshroud it in finest linen, | 
and encase it in a virgin tomb. Love wanted to, 
try and smooth from those marble features the | 
sharp-cut lines of their last mortal agony; love | 
wanted to wash with a reverential hand the blood | 
congealed upon that holy flesh; love wanted to | 
lavish upon it wealth, the amount of which it did not | 
care to count; love wanted to have possession of 
it, that it might come to the spot, and watch over | 
it, and mayhap spend itself there in tears and | 
thoughts, and such poor solicitude as can be shown | 
towards the dead. True, Joseph had been but a_ 
secret disciple, and perbaps he already grieved | 
that he had been no more; but seeing that he | 
gave Jesus a place in his tomb, and that the im- | 
pulse of our nature is not to mingle our dust with 
a stranger's in acommon grave, however we may | 





could not be passed by. 

And further, Joseph staked his fortune. He 
was rich; he had what many think more of than 
life itself—he had money; and thus, to have any- 
thing to do with Christ’s crucified body was to 
hazard his land and gold. 

And yet again, Joseph staked his position. He 
was a counsellor, and of necessity held high rank 
among the Jews. Already, in all probability, the 
taint of suspicion was upon him; it was known 
that he had not consented to the death of Christ; 
if a man was to be cast out of the synagogue for 
holding Christ’s doctrine, surely he must be cast 
out of the Sanhedrim for burying his body. All 
this may seem of little consequence to us, who are 
perhaps absorbed in contemplating the great central 
figure of the crucifixion—Christ himself, whether 
upon the cross, or after he had given up the ghost. 
But let us remember that all this was a transaction 
in real life; that the man now before us was one 
who was in himself timid and shrinking from the 
persecution of his fellow-men: and when we invest 
the scene with all the reality of life ; when we come 
to understand it by picturing ourselves in Joseph’s 
circumstances, and in his place; when we think 
what it was to face Pilate; to take down that body 
from the cross; to be known throughout the length 
and breadth of the land as the man who had given 
up his own grave for it—then let us say whether 
we should have done the like ; then let us question 
ourselves whether our love can venture as much 
as Joseph’s did for Christ; then let us betake 
ourselves into the inmost recesses of our bosom in 
self-examination ; let us question ourselves how 
much we have risked, or given up, or done for 
Jesus. 

It may be well to turn aside now, for a moment, 
from Joseph’s care concerning the body of Christ, 
to that body itself, and to inquire why the actual 
frame of Jesus was so precious. 
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The body of Christ is the subject of many dis- | is what this loving man hath done,” even as it wag 
tinct prophecies in the Word of God. It was in | marked and recorded of this feeble disciple of old, 
itself of the utmost importance; and although it i This man went unto Pilate, and begged the body 
must be delivered up for a season to fastings and | of Jesus.” 
watchings and temptations, and finally, to the Are there not some of our readers to whom this 
ignominy of the cross, it yet never for a moment | record of Joseph speaks? Some there surely are, 
lost its important position in the mind and also in | who admire and adore the Lord! Yes! who 
the affections of the Father. | love him—who wish to be on no side but his, bat 

The body of the penitent thief, albeit destined | fear of one kind and another keeps them from 
to a glorious resurrection, found its resting-place | playing the man for Christ. 
amongst the common herd of the cursed who had | I can understand the man and woman long 
hung upon the tree. But the body of Jesus, over | known as careless, fearing the open cutting of the 


which corruption was to exercise no power, had 
one prepared to give it honourable burial in an 
unused tomb. 

We know in part why that body was so precious, 
and for what it was so cared for by God. 


bond which held them to men and women as care- 
| less as themselves. 

| I ean understand the young, pausing, shrinking 
on the brink of the open profession by which they 


avouch themselves as henceforth for the Lord. 





It was wanted for mediation at God's right | I can sympathise with the solitary one in the 
hand. “Christ” (says the apostle, in Heb. ix. 24) | family, hovering around the crucial point—not 
“is not entered into the holy places made with | starting back from it, but in high-wrought tension 
hands, which are the figures of the true, but into | of spirit, or with nervous irritation of soul, re 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God | fusing to start back, but appalled at the conse. 
for us.” The wild fury of the people was not al- | quences of going on. 
lowed to break a bone of it; the corruption which | “This man!” Do TI read that the Spirit marks 
is the common heritage of man was not allowed | Joseph with an emphasis, and calls him “this 
to discolour it; angels watched around it, and sat man?” Do I see that for a moment he and he 
by its thorn-marked head and its nail-pierced feet, | only stands prominent—a solitary actor for God in 
for that very body was wanted at God’s right | the crucifixion scene? 
hand, to plead for fallen man—to give evidence in| Do I see that, after being named by his common 
heaven that all had been accomplished that was | well-known name, he is stamped out into sharp 
required for man. Without that body there was | relief by this expression of his individuality ? 
no resurrection life for the bodies of the saints; it | Do perceive that on the face of the earth he, 
was wanted in heaven that from heaven it might | and he only, is at that moment doing anything 
bring life to us. | openly for Christ; and that this shrinker, this 

Yes! and it was wanted there as the object of | coward, this creeper of the night is brought to the 
eternal affection to the saints. It was by the man | foreground of the scene to be enshrined as the 
Christ Jesus that everlasting life was purchased | benefactor of the body of the Lord, as the im- 
upon the cross, therefore the man Christ Jesus is | periller of his life for the sake of the dead? Then 
given by the Father an immeasurable claim upon | I am led to see more. 
the affection of the saints. He is not dead. Hej For, believing that all facts are typical of far- 
has not ascended up as God, and left his human | ther facts, and all truths are the germs of other 
nature and his human flesh in Joseph’s tomb. He | truths, I perceive a call upon every one who reads 
has ascended as “the man” Christ Jesus; and | these lines, and who has not yet done the like, to 


oh that we could look upon Him who was upen the 
cross and in the tomb, and love Him more! 

Nor let us forget the future sovereignty of Christ. 
In what character is Jesus to reign over the earth P 
Is he to be “ King of kings” and “ Lord of lords,” | 
as a disembodied spirit? The prophet Zechariah | 
tells us how Jesus is to be seen—“ They shall look | 
upon me whom they have pierced.” ‘ Behold,” | 
says the Revelation, “he cometh with clouds, and | 
every eye shall see him, and they also which pierced 
him: and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because 
of him. Even so, Amen!” And when Jesus comes, 
may he find our work for him upon the earth. 
Clear may it be, and sharp, and well-defined, so 
that of his abounding mercy it may be recognised ; 
so that of each of his people it might be said, ‘ This | 








come forth and receive the stamp of individuality, 
which should be theirs—which God is ready to 
give—which the great books are ready to enshrine. 

Of you let it be said, ‘‘ This man;” of you, “This 
woman ;” of you, “ This young man;” of you, “This 
girl.” 

Let it be known in heaven and carth who you 
are and what you do. 

There is an account of a mangled soldier, in the 
late dreadful war, stretched upon his bed of suffer- 
ing, and telling his prince that he troubled not 
about his pains, but that he had Icst his chance of 


| winning the iron cross, for which he would imperil 
| life again. And of how, stretched dead before the 
| rifle-pits, lay the stalwart form of another man, 


who, settling his eye on this one prize, risked his 
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life again and again, until, going forward alone, 
the fatal bullet laid him low. 

They would have had it said in their village and 
in their regiment, “This man.” They would have 
been handed down as “‘ This man” to their chil- 
dren’s children; but neither they nor any of earth’s 





greatest warriors shall cver attain the halo of 
glory wherewith the Scripture surrounds the 
name of the man who faced death itself in beg. 
ging the body of the dead, when it says, “ This 
man went unto Pilate, and begged the body of 
Jesus.” 


THE STUDENT. 


My friend the Spirit of Knowledge, from red 
dawn 
Until the sunset star had long withdrawn, 
And the lamp shone through solemn midnight’s 
hours ; 
When young Love, laughing under wreaths of flowers, 
Led me, unwilling, to the twilight lawn, 


@ 
IP summer calm, once grew my student powers;— 





Mid smiles and dances; and my peace was gone 
Henceforth for many a day, when books for bowers 
I had exchanged, and restless love’s delight 

For lone, aspiring, bright tranquillity. 

Angered, “ Let Reason reassume his reign!” 
I cried, and crushed the passion. But, that night, 

In a sweet dream, her image came to me, 

And, lo! with morning, Love had come again. 
T. C. Inwin. 


INDIAN NOTES AND ANECDOTES.—VII. 


BY THE REV. S. 


ROM the summit of Mahindragiri the | 
prospect, on a clear day, is enchant- ) 


ing. Southward lies the “Land’s End” 
of India, Cape Comorin, the apex of a 





long distance. In the opposite direction we see 
the outline of the intricate clusters of mountains, 
the sources of the numerous rivers of Travancore, 
with the elevated peak of Agastya towering aloft 
like a giant, head and shoulders abcve his fellows. 
Eastward, far beneath our feet, like a vast map 
or panorama, lies stretched the flat, arid plain of 
Tinnevelly, with its red, sandy soil almost bare 
of trees, excepting the much-prized palmyra palm, 
and almost destitute of verdure, except where there 
are rivers and irrigation tanks, for the cultivation 
of the staple rice or the cotton shrub. From this 
altitude the roads appear like faint streaks, and 
the bullock-carts not larger than ants. On this 
side it will be observed that the descent is more 
precipitous than on the west, where the hills slope 
down more gradually, forming secondary ranges. 
Westward lies Travancore, very flat in the ex- 
treme south, where its broad rice-fields are co- 
piously, watered by streams and artificial channels. 
Farther nerth it rises into a beautiful undulating 
country, with many low hills and gentle slopes, 
green, well-wooded, or covered with thiekets of 
jungle, and in many parts carefully cultivated or 
clothed with groves of fruit-trees and palms, and 
richly productive. Here and there singular 
granite rocks rising abruptly, form a very pic- 
turesque feature of the landscape. Most of the 


triangle from which the coast-line ex- | 
tends on both sides, and is distinctly visible for a | 





MATEER, F.LS. 


winding rivers too, before falling into the sea, 
widen into inland lakes or lagoons, providing cheap 
and easy means of communication between the 
northern and southern districts. It is on this 
side of the Ghauts that the coffee plantations are 
situated, covering the cleared slopes with the laurel- 
like foliage and sweet white flowers, or glowing 
scarlet berries, according to the season. 

The temperature on the Assambu is about ten 
degrees lower than in the plains—say generally 
70° Fahr., or something lower, but occasionally 
rising in the hot season to 80° at noon. The 
principal discomforts of life on these hills are the 
heavy rains in June and October, when dense fogs 
and mists often prevail, and the wild rushing 
torrents are well-nigh impassable. 


ARE HINDOO MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS UNCHRISTIAN? 


In the foundation and superintendence of Chris- 
tian churches by European missionaries in foreign 
lands, curious and often perplexing questions and 
cases of conscience turn up from time to time for 
settlement. Such was the question long debated 
in connection with the Jesuit missions amongst the 
Chinese, respecting the religious bearing, or the 
merely civil character of the worship of ances- 
tors practised by that people. It is, of course, on 
the missionaries that the responsibility of deciding 
these vexed questions in the first instance rests, 
till the native converts are sufficiently advanced in 
acquaintance with Christian principles and their 
application to social life, and in habits of accurate 
reflection and reasoning. It is often wise to leave 
such disputed topics in abeyance for a time, or to 
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agree to regard them as matters of indifference or 
divided opinion. ‘The Hindoos being remarkable 
for their neglect of fixed principles of reasoning, 
until instructed by Europeans, and being of a 
pliant and reliant temper, disposed to follow their 
leaders as far as possible, it is unfortunately diffi- 
cult to obtain from them much aid or independent 
opinion in the discussion of such problems, though 
of course they can give the fullest information as 
to existing facts and customs. Our object is on 
the one hand to retain, or allow Christian converts 
to retain, whatever customs or usages are merely 
national or civil, so as not to denationalise them ; 
on the other, to prohibit the retention, or guard 
against the introduction into the Christian church, 
of whatever is either idolatrous or corrupting, 
deadening to spiritual life, or obviously inexpedient 
in view of the heathenism around, or that has an 
unavoidable tendency to lead new converts back 
to superstition or vice. 

A question which presents some difficulty in the 
internal economy of modern missions is that re- 
garding the use of the native musical instruments 
—not in Christian worship, but on ordinary and 
festival occasions. What have these instruments, 
the reader inquires, to do with religion? there is 
neither good nor evil involved in the mere beat- 
ing of a drum or the blowing into a shell or horn, 
any more than in whistling or singing any common 
air. Certainly not. Viewed merely in themselves, 
these actions are perfectly indifferent and harm- 
less, But, I ask, is it not often necessary to take 
into account considerations of expediency, pro- 
priety, appearances, Christian sentiment, inse- 
parable associations, and the moral influence 
which actions in themselves, lawful or indifferent, 
may exert upon our neighbours ? 

Now, in Southern India the noisy tomtom or 
drum, the sacred conch shell, and several other 
instruments of which the natives are passionately 
fond, being ordinarily used in seeking demoniac 
possession, are so identified with the popular 
superstition of demon-worship or with idolatrous 
ceremonies, that there is reason to fear lest the weak 
minds of neophytes, recently saturated with a deadly 
superstition, from which they are yet only partially 
delivered, should be seduced to idolatry and drawn 
back to prevalent sins. Such cases we have known 
tooccur. The lingering remnants of superstition 
cling to the minds of the people in some instances 
long after they are brought to a great extent under 
the power of Christian truth. Hence, most mis- 
sionaries are agreed with respect tothe inexpediency 
of Christians using such musical instruments 
as are thus closely associated with abominable 
idolatries and degrading superstitions. 

But then there is a great variety of native 
musical instruments. Many kinds of drums, 








horns, flutes, bells, and stringed instruments are | 


in use amongst the Hindoos, some of which—as 
the guitar, the tambourine, a small hand-cymbal 
for beating time in singing, and the fiddle, now 
becoming a prime favourite with English-educated 
natives—are obviously harmless, and such as no 
one could object to. Our great difficulty, however, 
is that the people do not so highly appreciate plea- 
sant, melodious music, as a deafening noise, loud 
drumming, the firing of guns and display of fire- 
works ; and these things are hardly consistent with 
Christian simplicity, purity, and spirituality. These 
practices frequently lead to extravagant expenditure. 
They are barbarous and unrefining; and it is par- 
ticularly to be observed, besides, that the native 
Christians would regard it as a degradation to play 
these instruments themselves, being accustomed 
to hire a lower class of people, who are profes- 
sional musicians, and who are usually employed by 
others at devil-dances and sacrifices, and idolatrous 
festivals. 

I have, therefore, long felt satisfied as to the 
necessity of discouraging thé use even of these 
instruments, unless played by the Christians them- 
selves. Can believers in Christ not enjoy them- 
selves happily at a Christian wedding or feast, 
without inviting a set of heathen musicians, who 
ordinarily officiate only on such occasions as those 
referred to? 

The question is often asked, “Are the Hindoos 
musical?” and travellers have generally replied 
in the negative, and with very disparaging and 
contemptuous remarks on the national music. I 
would say that they are decidedly fond of music 
such as is within their reach, and some of it ap- 
pears to be both pleasing and good. Music forms 
a chief part of their temple service, and it is a 
principal feature at all festivals. The guests sit up 
for two or three nights at weddings; and I have 
often pitied the poor bridegroom, with his red, 
sleepy eyes, after having been kept up for a night 
or two previously. (The demands of fashion, you 
see, are everywhere somewhat exacting.) Itinerant 
Christian poets and musicians travel about the 
country, holding a kind of concert, for which they 
are liberally remunerated, and which are continued 
through the greater part of the night. I have 
sometimes attended these meetings, and have 
spent hours in listening to the fervent and glow- 
ing Christian lyrics sung and recited on these 
occasions. The musicians are more remarkable 
for their accurate “time” than for sweetness or 
expression. It is important to cultivate and im- 
prove this rudimentary musical taste for purposes 
of art, and more especially for its moral influence 
and value in the Divine service. 

An ingenious and able missionary has suggested, 
as a temporary expedient until a higher musical 
taste is formed, the desirability of procuring a 
really good barrel organ, loud and sonorous, with 
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some quick tunes, which the Christians themselves 
could play at their social gatherings, and which 
might be lent on hire at a small charge per night. 
The idea, I think, is a good one; but, with all the 


labour, expense, and anxiety we already have, and 
| the continual difficulty of finding funds for more 
' direct Christian objects, none of us has yet been 
‘able to devote attention to this matter. 
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SSS5HERE are few circles of English- 
I speaking Christians in which the 
U honoured name standing at the head 
of this article is not dearly cherished; 
and but little apology need be made 
for presenting a slight sketch of the life of a man 
who, by his piety and Christian patriotism, by the 
fire of his genius and by his exalting eloquence, 
did so much for the spread of truth in his native 
land, and for drawing close the bonds of fellowship 
between Christians of other countries. 

Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher was born on 
the 28th of January, 1796, and died on the 10th of 
December, 1868, and between these two dates a very 
stirring life unfolds itself. He passes in review, in 
the Autobiography which he has left behind him, 
his childhood, his boyhood, the period of his youth, 
his university life, his early ministry in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, his labours on behalf of Christianity 
in Ruhrort, Barmen, and Elberfeld, the struggles 
he had to wrestle with, and the difficulties he had 


to surmount when he was summoned to proclaim | 


aloud the tidings of the Gospel, and to denounce 
the sins and iniquities which made the moral 
atmosphere of the Prussian capital so dense that, 


till the year “48 burst upon it, no one had any | 


idea of the wounds, bruises, and putrefying sores 
that were then disclosed. 


Born at Mors, a town on the Rhine, the times in | 


which he first opened his eyes on the world were 
stormy and troublous. Then had been established 


nature oceurred, expressed involuntarily and amid 
many tears, in thanksgiving and praise to the 
merciful God; yet the pious spirit which then 
animated them appears to have been more that of 
a natural than of a revealed religion; and, whilst 
they also bowed themselves with the deepest rever- 
ence at the name of Jesus Christ, yet this worship 
was rendered less to the God-man Mediator and 
Redeemer, than to the Ideal of perfect moral 
excellence and of perfect humanity which they saw 
realised in him. But still, during this period of 
their vague and undefined religiousness, the whole 
splendour of the life of evangelical faith, rich in 
promise, began, as if from a distance, to dawn 
upon their souls.” 

In the education of their children they had one 
principle—always to wear a cheerful countenance 
before them. Though their hearts were often sad 
because of the oppressions that then weighed 

, heavily upon their land, the children saw nothing 
of their sorrows in the domestic circle. 
When the subject of this memoir was scarcely 
four years old, his father crossed the Rhine to 
take up the Professorship of Theology in the 
University of Duisburg. He draws sketches 
of some of his father’s colleagues and domestic 
friends as they presented themselves to his youth- 
ful mind. He calls up one from the wonderful 
storehouse of his memory which is worth re- 
| lating :—“ I see the philosopher Plessing, the noble, 
transcendental dreamer, who, knocking at every 


the French Republic of Robespierre, Danton, and | door between heaven and earth, always sought, 
Herbert, all stained with the blood of king and | but never found, that which was enduring, except 
citizens. He was the son of a man who has left a/| the love and affection of all who had learned to 
name behind him both asa distinguished preacher, | know this simple, childlike, fantastic, and most 
and as the author of a work on “ Parables.” | singular man.” In Duisburg he experienced the 
Under his kindly influences, and those of others | first foretaste of the realities of life; at the age of 
beneath the paternal roof, the son grew up,imbibing six he had to exchange the freedom of childhood 
lessons of truth. He gives us an insight into his | for the heavy yoke of the school. In three years 
home-training in the following passage :—‘ My he passed from the elementary to 4 more advanced 
parents early taught their children to ask a bless- | school, and in this he remained till the family once 
ing at table, and to offer morning and evening | more migrated. 

prayer; yet I cannot say that they bestowed | Kettwig was their new home. Here they re- 
upon us a specially Christian up-bringing. This mained five years, during which his education 


° | 4. : 
was not because they too were caught in the snare | did not advance as he wished. There was no 


of the then prevailing French Iluminism. Fre- | high school, and his classical training was in 
quently, indeed, were we children witnesses of the hands of his father, who could not snatch 
their heartfelt gratitude, when events of a joyful much time from his parochial duties wherein to 

* “Krummacher: an Autobiography.” Edited by his Daughter. Translated by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A., with 8 
Preface by Rev. Professor Cairns, D.D, T. and T. Clark, 38, George Street, Edinburgh. 
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impart to his son the instruction that he yearned | uncle Moller, helped to stir up within him an in- 
' creased desire for intellectual improvement. Now, 


after. But, notwithstanding these disadvantages, 


he derived what he himself calls ‘‘ much precious | 


gain” for the future of his life. He saw and took 
knowledge of the pastoral life which his father 
sustained to his congregation, the manner in 


which he communed with his peasants, among | 


whom he daily went in and out throughout the 
different districts of his parish. He regarded the 
intimate acquaintance he formed with the humbler 
members in the parish as a valuable acquisition, | 
for he learned, by his intercourse with the so-called | 
lower orders, that intelligence, a sound judgment, 
depth and penetration of mind, are not by any 
means monopolised by the higher and educated 
classes. 

Daring all this time there was nothing of 
the Christian life manifest in him, though he con- 
fesses to an influence which operated beneficially 
on him; but the first decidedly religious thoughts 
were awakened in him while under instruction for 
confirmation, and especially when in the act of 
being confirmed ; then he felt himself constrained 
to bow, with many tears and in sincerity, before 
Cod. But he traces the first deep and enduring 
religious impressions made on him to a visit paid, 
in company with one of his brothers and his father, 
to his uncle, who was dying. Now, for the first 
time, he saw the appearance of death; and while 
they stood sobbing near the bedside, they were 
addressed by the dying man, “ Yes, dear young 
friends, as I am, so you too must one day lie on 
adying bed. Weare born to die. See that you 
learn early to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, for 
without him we are the most miserable of all crea- 
tures.” Though these words did not bring him to 
the full experience of the Divine life, they were at 
least a part of that leaven which afterwards, after 
overcoming many obstacles which rose up against it, 
made itself manifest in pervading his whole nature. 

Another change in his father’s affairs brought | 
Krummacher to the town of Bernburg. Here he 
was able to get that education he longed for, and 





too, there was a spiritual awakening throughout 
the land, so that the hard rationalism which was 
from “every pulpit casting down the chopped straw 
and chaff of its poor ideas to scanty and spiritually- 
famished congregations, felt itself breathed upon 
by the general religious spirit which hovered 
in the very air; and God, who was before looked 
upon as an idea, now became the living God, and 
came near to men as the hearer of prayer.” In his 
home there was no definite recognition of God in 
the forms of worship, beyond the frequent singing 
of very beautiful spiritual songs. Regular “family 
worship” was not the custom, and religious con- 
versation was only seldom heard; but all were 
taught by example to contemplate the glory of 
an elevated evangelical life of faith above the level 
of the common and undefined fear of God which 
was then so generally making itself manifest. 
Fortified by such training, he set out, in 1815, 
with a knapsack on his back and a staff in his 
hand, in company with several school companions, 
to enter on a student’s life in the University of 
Halle. Delight and exultation were the feelings 
uppermost in their minds on entering this new 
phase of existence. They hoped that they were 
going to climb the heights of science, and solve all 
the mysteries and problems that had baffled men 
before their day. Though the views he heard pro- 
pounded by many of the professors in the Theo- 
logical Faculty which he had joined were to him 
strange and new, and by no means calculated to 
feed the heavenly flame then lighting in his heart, 
still he looks back with thankfulness cn the two 
years he spent there. One taught the young 
students that “the only source of religious and 
moral truth was Reason, which, in searching the 
Holy Scriptures, had to determine whether the 
Biblical statements were worthy of being received, 
or were to be rejected.” Thousands of young 
men carried away from his class-room more of 
rationalism than of Christianity, and spread it 


he sat with delight at the feet of learned teachers. | broadcast over the land, which is bearing fruit 


In 1813 his downtrodden Fatherland achieved | 
its glorious liberation, casting aside the galling | 
yoke of the French; and the patriotic fire which 
blazed throughout every district of Germany pene- | 
trated even to the school of which he was a pupil, | 
and fired him with a desire “ to exchange the pen | 
and ink-glass for the sword and the cartridge- | 
box.” But his offer to serve in the field was not 
accepted, and he had to content himself with being 
enrolled a feldwebel (a sergeant) in the Land- | 
sturm (militia). The good providence of God 
willed it that he should serve Him in his Church, 
and not on the field of battle in the ranks of the | 
army. The visitors to his father’s house at this 
time, in the foremost ranks of whom he places his 





even at this day, but Krummacher was not among 
the number. He describes minutely the pains the 
Professor of Practical Theology took to form his 
pupils into elegant preachers of a Christianity 
adapted to the tastes of the times. “In order to 
train us to our future pulpit duties, he caused us by 
turns, standing before a table in an elegant saloon 
in his own house, before an assembled company, to 
read portions in prose and verse from our German 
classics.” Very well in its way, if accompanicd by 
a teaching that can fit young men to be heralds of 
salvation, but in this case it was not. 

During Krummacher’s sojourn there, there was 
but one man who held aloft the banner of the 
Gospel—who taught with a believing heart the 
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truths of the Bible—Dr. Knapp, the last descendant had recourse to reading. The books from which 
of the old evangelical school of Halle. He was too he derived most comfort, and by which his faith 
timid, though quite equal to it, to enter the lists was strengthened, were his father’s book on “The 
against those who were scattering wide their | Spirit and Form of the Gospels,” Herder’s work 
errors. So it came to pass that the students were | on “The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” and he tells us 
without that support which is so essential in reli- | emphatically that he “drank draughts from the 
gious training. | streams of living water which flowed in sparkling 
From Halle Krummacher removed to Jena to! copiousness from Luther’s works.” His brother 
finish his theological collegiate career, led thither | who was with him at his uncle’s dying bed, who 
by the fame of some of its philosophers and theolo- | received the rite of confirmation with him, whose 
gians, as well as by the pure character of academic | mind was awakened at the same time as his own, 
life ther. unfolding itself there. In Jena he drank | was his companion in these studies, and together 
deep from the teachings of such men as John Philip | they imbibed a full and deep theology of the heart, 
Gabler,who, because he spoke of the moral sublimity All through the years of his after-life he regarded 
and dignity of Christ with a reverence almost | the time spent thus as that in which his soul, 
devotion, met the deepest want of the student’s | delivered from every fetter which held it bound, 
soul; and Henry August Schott, who recognised | learned to rise on the wings of faith to a higher 
the fact of a supernatural revelation, spoke of Jesus | and purer elevation. Then there sprung up in his 
with the greatest reverence as the God-man, and | heart a ¢uickening which became a living reality, 
resolutely rejected all doubts cast upon the doc- | and abode with him ever afterwards, whether as 
trine of the literal resurrection from the dead. | the quiet pastor, whose whole soul was wrapped up 
Here, however, he suffered much from a want of | in telling all with whom he came in contact of the 
spiritual food; there was, indeed, a famine in this | wonderful love of God in Christ, or as the r- 
land. The finely-constructed, but rationalistic and | nowned court preacher, equally fearless to proclaim 
empty sermons he heard created in him a dislike | the Gospel of the grace of God. 
for the Church, and drove him away from it. He (To be continued.) 














THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A LITTLE BIRD. 
BY JOHN G. WATTS, AUTHOR OF “TALES AND SONGS,” “ PICTURES OF ENGLISH LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 


A SAILOR’S STORY (continued). ing capable of holding a hundred and fifty children. 





ce OR, WHO had slunk from the visitor’s view, Ciean whitewashed walls it had, and was well lighted 
ar was now compelled to step forward, with gas,and—to me at once a great point of attrac- 
os and certainly a raggeder, and I might tion—in the centre of the room was a good roar- 


) add dirtier, young rascal you couldn’t ing fire. All round the building were placed, at 
have raked out of any gutter in London. regular intervals, simple Scripture texts printed 
The gentleman spoke to me very kindly, and inquired in letters large enough to be read at any distance, 
if I could read. I said I couldn’t, and he then asked | while boards abounded, on which the alphabet was to 
me if I would come to school and learn, and I said I be found in capitals as long as your finger. Ona 
would, because I thought he’d be disappointed if I form in one corner lay a lot of slates. They looked 
refused, he did seem so much in earnest. He thanked | as if they’d just been blown from the roof of a house, 
me, shook my hand, and said that he was sure that I for they were all manner of shapes and sizes, The 
should soon learn, and that he believed I should make little pale-faced man, who turned out to be the su- 
a bright man. Somehow, after he was gone, I felt perintendent, but who received no pay for his ser- 
different to what I’d ever felt before. His kindly tone | vices, greeted me with a smile. 
and manner, and, more than all, his confidence in “«« You are first scholar to-night,’ said he; ‘come, 
my ability to do well, had quite lifted me up. My that’s a good beginning. I may as well take your 
father and mother had always been telling me that I name and address. Let me see, it’s William —— 
should come to the gallows. Yet why shouldn’t I _ “*No; Jack Soaper, sir,’ I replied. 
some day work at a trade or hold a situation that, “‘Jack?’ inquired he; ‘were you christened 
would give me money enough to live, not down a Jack ?’ 
dirty court, but in a regular street, and be treated «JT don’t know what you mean, sir?’ I returned ; 
with respect by those whose respect was worth , nor did I. 
having? |  *Isn’t your proper name John?’ he asked. 

“On the following evening I presented myself at “I never was called it, sir,’ I answered. 
the school. It stood up a dark narrow lane, as dirty “* And you live at ——’ 
as the court I had left behind—a plain brick build-  “*‘ No. 4, Smudge Court, second floor front.’ 
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“By the time he had written my name and address 
down, four or five other boys, and as many girls, had 
grrived, the oldest of whom was not more than nine 
or ten, the youngest perhaps four. All were more or 
less dirty and ragged, but the girls were decidedly 
tidier than the boys, though most of them had hardly 
a bit of shoe to their feet; plenty of them, like my- 
self, none at all. 

“Presently in came two young ladies. The elder, 
perhaps eighteen years of age, hada sweet, quiet, fair 
face and grey earnest sympathetic eyes; the other, 
some two years her junior, with a bright rosy cheek 
and buoyant manner, indicative of unbounded health 
and spirits. ‘These were the daughters of the clergy- 
man of the district. At once they set to work in- 
structing the girls, while the superintendent, with a 
couple of assistants, began teaching the boys. 

“In a short time an alphabet was brought me, 
and I took my first lesson; ay, and a tough job I 
found it. More than once during its progress I 
wished myself anywhere but where I was; and if 
wy teacher had only turned his back for an instant, 
I certainly should have made a dash for the street. 
However, before I had finished, several of the more 
easily-remembered letters had imprinted themselves 
upon my brain for ever. At length the pale-faced 
young man arose, patted me on the shoulder, and 
said I had done well. He then brought a piece of 
slate, and set me a copy of strokes and pothooks. 

“During my A BC lesson we had been disturbed 
several times by boys from without, shouting and 
whistling through the keyhole; but I had hardly 
commenced my writing when suddenly the door 
was thrown open with a great bang, and a dead 
cat came flying over my head. Shouts of laughter 
followed, in which some of the school joined. Block, 
the doorkeeper, was that evening absent from sick- 
ness, and so the youth of the neighbourhood had 
taken the opportunity to renew some few of the 
annoyances which had led to his employment. 

“No ragged school can do without its Block; he 
is just as necessary as gas, books, and teachers. 
Scholars kept dropping in at intervals all the first 
hour. Towards the close of the evening we were 
signalled to rise, and the superintendent read a 
chapter out of the New Testament, explaining its 
meaning as he went along. After that, we sang a 
hymn, and then we repeated the Lord’s Prayer, I 
saying it for the first time in my life; then we were 
dismissed. The school was held four evenings a 
week, and from that night I became one of its most 
punctual attendants. 

“Tsoon learnt to read and write a little, and in 
less than a year could spell words of two syllables. 

I was always treated with kindness, and the pale 
young man never lost an opportunity of giving a 
word of encouragement. Before my first year was 
up he had started me in the watercress trade, and I 











was thus enabled to increase the household earnings 
a trifle, When I had attended eighteen months he 
got me into the Shoeblack Brigade. There I also 
prospered, for I always tried to make my customers’ 
boots shine as well as ever I could, and got promoted 
from station to station, until I held one of the best. 

“While in the Brigade the fever visited Smudge 
Court, and carried off both my parents; so as I had 
no other relations to turn to, at my own desire I was 
apprenticed by the society to the sea for three years, 
and started with an outfit that was the admiration 
of the whole ship. When my time was up, having a 
good captain, I was easily persuaded to sign articles 
for another three years’ trip. From that voyage I 
have now returned. In my leisure I’ve managed to 
pick up a little navigation, and don’t despair of being 
master of a vessel myself before I die. This little 
goldfinch I saved from a wreck when just upon the 
point of going down, and I intend him as a present 
for the good gentleman—if he be alive—who came to 
my rescue in the time of my danger; and here, sir 
(pulling out a purse full of sovereigns), is a nest of 
canaries, some of whom, before many hours are gone, 
shall sing a pretty little song upon the table of that 
ragged school, which sent forth the pale-faced cruiser 
who first took me in tow, and carried me safely into 
port.” 
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187. How often and by whom were the treasures 
of the Lord’s house stripped ? 

188. Two parables which show the success of 
frequent fervent prayer are mentioned only by St. 
Luke. Give them. 

189. On what two occasions did our Lord teach the 
Lord’s prayer as a model one ? 

190. The predictions of one of the minor prophets 
are entirely devoted to the subject of the future over- 
throw of the Edomites. Name him. 

191. Jesus applied two names to the traitor Judas 
which his after conduct fully justified. 

192. Show from the narrative in Genesis that Isaac 
lived a considerable time after the blessing he pro- 
nounced upon Esau and Jacob. 

193. Give in the Saviour’s own words the severest 
rebuke he ever addressed to one of his disciples. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 447. 


174. “After two days will he revive us, in the 
third day he will raise us up, and we shall live in his 
sight ” (Hosea vi. 2). 

175. “Barnabas took him, and explained to the 
apostles how he had seen the Lord in the way” (Acts 
ix, 27). 

176. Ahithophel (2 Sam. xvii. 23). 

177. 1 Sam. ix. 25. 
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BIBLE NOTES. 


THE POUNDS 


CERTAIN nobleman went into a far 
country to receive for himself a kingdom, 
and to return.” The reason for the utter- 
ance of this parable is twofold—to teach 
the necessity of a patient waiting for 
the coming of Christ, and an active working for 
him till the time of his return. A mixed multitude 
composed the audience while Christ delivered this 
parable. Some of his hearers were his disciples, 
others were drawn after him by different. motives— 
either from curiosity or envy, or because they saw his 
miracles, and desired to share in their own persons 
the benefits they knew others had derived from 
them. It is probable that it was for these last that 
reference was made to the citizens in the parable 
who behaved so shamefully. No doubt he saw some 
in the crowd which followed him, who in a few 
days would join in the cry raised against himself— 
“ Crucify him.” 

The idea of the journey is borrowed from the 
fact that it was not at all an unusual circumstance 





for distinguished persons to betake themselves to | 


Rome, and obtain kingdoms for themselves from the 


senators, who, though not kings, were yet powerful 


enough to make and unmake kings. The kingdom 
that this nobleman seeks is that of which he is al- 
ready a citizen; that this is so is clear from the fact 
that his fellow-citizens sent a message after him— 
“We will not have this man to reign over us.” It 
was more than a message; it was an embassy that 
they sent. It was by no means uncommon for em- 
bassies to be sent to Rome, to counteract the designs 
of the men who sought kingdoms from the Senate, 
when such men were not acceptable to the people 
who were to be subject to them. The mention of 
the hatred and opposition on the part of the citizens 
serves to bring out more clearly the character of the 
servants; even so does the hostility of the citizens 
of the world against Christ try and display the 
temper of Christians who are his servants. 

“He called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till I come.” It 
would be absurd to suppose that this nobleman of 
sufficient mark to be justified in seeking a royal 
dignity for himself, had only ten servants, therefore 
we had better understand it that he called ten 
of his servants. An equal sum of money is given 
to each, with the injunction from the master that 
they were “to occupy,” or rather employ it in trading 
during his absence. The word here rendered pound 


is equivalent to £4 1s, 3d, of our money, and not | 


(Luke xix. 12--27). 


| to £3 2s, 6d., as given in the margin of some Bibles, 
| Here each servant receives an equal sum, while in 
the parable of the talents each is entrusted with a 
different sum, this latter unfolding the thought that 
the degree of responsibility resting upon every one 
corresponds with the measure of the gifts entrusted 
to each. 

“ When he was returned, having received the kingdom, 
then he commanded these servants to be called unto 
him that he might know how much every man 
had gained by trading.” The enmity of his fellow. 
citizens did not prevent the success of the object for 
which the journey was undertaken. He returns as 
their king, and will now inquire into their conduct 
during his absence. He bestows rewards upon those 
who had earned them—giving to one authority over 
ten cities, to another authority over five cities, and 
punishments more or less severe upon those who had 
not taken advantage of the means of doing good he 
| had put in their power, or who had shown themselves 
| his enemies by open opposition to his cause. Ha 
| meted out justice as a king, and gives the command 
that his enemies should be slain in his presence. 
Christ is he who has gone to receive a kingdom; 
and one day he will return to take account with those 
| who are his friends, as well as with those who are 
his enemies, The pound committed to each of the 
servants represents that Divine life, of which every 
| Christian is to make a wise use, and from which he 
is to make all possible gain for the glory of his 
cause, Hewill be judged according to the increase 
of the capital confided to him, and the slothful ser- 
vant, “who hid his Lord’s money in a napkin”—in 
| other words, who has supposed that religion would 
| take care of itself without any effort of the soul—will 
be brought to certain condemnation, and his pound 
| will be taken from him and given to that disciple who 
has made the best use of the holy trust committed to 
| his keeping. 

““ Unto every one that hath shall be given; and from 
| him that hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away 
| from him.” Nothing is more just than the application 
| of this law, and few can be found who will deny that 
| nought else could be expected by him who failed to 
' do as his master in his absence wished him to do. 

The parable closes with the sentence of condemna- 
tion pronounced on those who were his enemies, who, 
without straining the parable in the slightest degree, 
may be regarded as types of that ungrateful nation 
which has rejected Christ as its King—even the 
Jews. 















